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not last. Under the microscope the fibres appear pitted
and have a dull surface if the leather has been injured
by sulphuric acid.

The surface of leather is naturally firm, but rather
brittle and short in fibre; it is the layer below the surface
that is fibrous and tough. It follows from this that if the
binder reduces the thickness of the leather unduly, he
has nothing left but a comparatively brittle grain sur-
face. In the desire for extreme neatness and to make
the boards open freely, it has become the custom to
pare the leather in the joints and round the edges of the
board almost as thin as paper, and this is a fault that is
responsible for a good deal of the want of durability in
leather bindings. It is a mistake for the binder to aim
at getting, and for the public to admire, hard square
edges to the boards of a leather binding, as this result
can only be got if the leather is pared so thin that it has
little strength, and the slight roundness and softness
natural to a leather-covered article should certainly not
be objected to on the boards of a book. Similarly, in the
joints and on the back, with reasonably thick leather
there should be a certain softness that indicates that the
leather has not been unduly pared down. For small
books the binder should select small, naturally thin
skins, because these can be used without excessive
paring and so have the natural layers of the leather in
reasonable proportion to one another. A thick skin has
to be pared down almost to the surface to make it
flexible enough to cover a small book.

The skins made into bookbinding leather are sheep-
skin, which produces a leather that is rather soft on the
surface, but can be made durable if not subject to hard
wear. I have books bound in sheepskin in the fifteenth
century with the leather still in good condition. Modern
leathers are mostly so treated by the leather